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Abstract 

Commonly, planning for children involves comparing what they know against a curriculum or learning framework 
which identifies what they should know. Early childhood educators are then expected to create learning opportunities 
to help fill the gap between these two extremes. In this paper I argue that such an approach does not honour the 
requirements outlined in the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child, particularly in relation to 
respecting children’s agency. Rather, in this approach adults possess and enact power over children: adults make the 
decisions about what children should know and what and how they will be taught. 1 propose an alternative framing of 
planning. The focus of the planning becomes what early childhood educators need to do to ensure children’s rights 
are met rather than on what children need to learn to meet the requirements of the relevant curriculum or learning 
framework. 

Keywords: children s rights; programme planning; United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child 

1. Introduction 

For many years early childhood practitioners have been guided by the ideas of developmentally appropriate practice 
(DAP - Bredekamp, 1986; National Association for the Education of Young Children, 2009), a framework aimed at 
ensuring the highest possible quality practice when working with young children. DAP requires that early childhood 
educators use their knowledge of theory, child development, curriculum, culture, family and context to identify 
“what children should know, understand, and be able to do” (National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 2009, p. 20); identifying goals for each child “including all those foundational for later learning and school 
success” (p20). In other words, the focus is on “the knowledge, skills, abilities, and understandings children are to 
acquire” (p20). In this paper I argue that such a focus encourages early childhood educators to focus on what children 
do NOT know, in order to plan opportunities for children to learn these identified gaps in their knowledge and 
understanding. This is a deficit focus and it positions children as recipients of their teachers’ agency, rather than as 
agentic beings in their own right. I propose an alternative approach to planning which focuses on children’s rights, 
and positions then as active agents in their own learning. 

2. Deficit Planning 

Deficit planning could be seen to arise from the medical model where, as Shah and Mountain (2007) point out, the 
focus is on a problem that can be identified then fixed. Flarry and Klingner (2007) discuss the deficit approach in 
education where it is responsible for the focus on student learning needs (and ultimately student learning challenges). 
Focusing on learning needs identifies the knowledge or skills that children do not have. The assumption is that they 
need to learn these identified pieces of knowledge and/or skills and will benefit from doing so. Power in this context 
is held in the hands of the early childhood educator. The educator (guided perhaps by knowledge of child 
development and curriculum requirements) decides that the child needs this particular piece of knowledge and/or 
skill, and plans the opportunities to be offered in order for the child to learn them. The language used usually 
involves terms such as ‘learning goals’ or ‘learning outcomes’. Whatever terms are used, the focus is on what the 
child does not know yet and what someone (the early childhood educator) has determined the child should know or 
do. There is no opportunity for child agency in the determination of these learning goals. Whilst it is strongly 
recommended that early childhood educators consult with, and work with parents in order to choose relevant learning 
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goals (for example the Australian Early Years Learning Framework emphasises the importance of partnerships with 
parents - Department of Education Employment and Workplace Relations, 2009), young children are not included in 
this decision making despite the fact that the decisions made will impact on their day-to-day experiences in the early 
childhood programme. 

There is considerable research now that identifies the risks associated with deficit planning. The focus on problems is 
found to create a sense of helplessness in clients and a dependency on external support when used in community 
work contexts (Centre for Child Wellbeing, 2011). This characteristic outcome was identified over 40 years ago as 
learned helplessness (Maier & Seligman, 1976) and researchers continue to identify learned helplessness as a key 
concern in limiting student performance (Jose & Bellamy, 2012; Mikulincer, 1994). In a similar manner, a lack of 
cultural capital (cultural capital as identified by Bourdieu, 1991) is often positioned as the underlying cause of lower 
academic achievement levels of young children from minority cultural backgrounds or from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. This deficit is seen as a problem belonging to the individual child and family and the ‘fix’ is to ensure, 
through early childhood education, “children must develop properly according to normalised understandings and that 
parents must do all that they can to enable this proper development” (Macfarlane & Lakhani, 2015, p. 185). A deficit 
approach identifies children and parents who do not fit the norm as problems, as deviants, which in turn denies their 
agency and their strengths. 

The language of needs is deeply entrenched in educational planning. Early childhood educators, when planning for 
children, use their observations as a basis for identifying what they think children need to learn next (a learning goal 
or a learning outcome), then devise appropriate learning opportunities. In many contexts these are written into a 
formal programme which can sometimes be made available to families. In the US Brown (2015, p. 238) reports that 
the kindergarten teachers in his study were “expected to turn in weekly time sheets that document what they are 
teaching their students each day and for how long.” These reports are used to check that “all the teachers across the 
district are teaching all of their students the same knowledge and skills through a similar set of practices for an 
appropriate amount of time to ready them for the state’s high-stakes tests that begin in grade 3” (pp 238 - 239). In 
Australia, the Early Years Learning Framework identifies desired outcomes for children’s learning (Department of 
Education Employment and Workplace Relations, 2009). Educators are required to plan a learning programme for 
each child, document how children are progressing towards their identified learning outcomes and evaluate 
children’s learning in an ongoing cycle. Whilst the intention is to operate from strengths, the focus on learning needs 
and desired outcomes encourages deficit thinking (Sims, 2011). 

3. An Alternative - A Rights Focus 

An alternative to planning for children by focusing on needs is an approach that focuses on rights (Sims, 2011). The 
concept of children’s rights came to the fore with the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of the Child (United 
Nations, 1959) and the later Convention (UNCROC - United Nations, 1989). UNCROC addressed a number of areas, 
one of which is the concept of the best interests of the child which is often used to justify decisions made by adults 
for children in Family law in Australia (Kaspiew et al., 2009) despite the requirement in UNCROC for children to be 
involved in decisions that impact on them. Rights thinking, I argue, whilst it has made some impact in the way we 
perceive and work with children, has not overturned the deficit thinking that drives much of the planning work 
undertaken by early childhood educators. Partly this is because the provisions in UNCROC are often perceived as 
being in conflict with the rights of parents (Freeman, 2014; Richards, 1993-4) and thus a rights approach often 
generates discomfort in early childhood practitioners and parents. Children are often perceived as “’becomings’ 
rather than as ‘beings’” (Freeman, 2014, p. 5). Children who are ‘becoming’ require an adult to make decisions in 
their best interests (note that the Australian Early Years Learning Framework uses the word ‘becoming’ in its title - 
Department of Education Employment and Workplace Relations, 2009) suggesting that, again despite best intentions, 
deficit thinking is hegemonic and difficult to dislodge. A similar situation is discussed by Macfarlane and Lakhani 
(2015) in their analysis of the Australian National Early Childhood Strategy: here the argument is that the strength of 
hegemonic understandings of children, and their positioning as beings who are becoming, leads even the best 
intentioned into paths that reinforce children’s lack of agency and lack of power. 

3.1 Beginning with Strengths 

A rights-based approach to planning, I argue (Sims, 2011) begins with a focus on strengths. A strengths-based 
approach has been used for many years across a range of education and support services (Sims, 2002). This focus is 
known to improve wellbeing and help alleviate depression (Gander, Proyer, Ruch, & Wyss, 2013) and leads to 
improved outcomes for children in educational settings (Passareilli, Hall, & Anderson, 2010). Strength-based 
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interventions can improve teacher-child interactions and child behavior (Sutherland, Conroy, Abrams, & Vo, 2010). 
Strengths are the foundation of the positive psychology movement (Gander et al., 2013; Lopez & Snyder, 2009; 
Seligman & Csikszentmihalyi, 2000) which, when implemented in schools becomes positive education aimed at 
developing “enabling schools” (White & Waters, 2015, p. 69). 


Table 1. An Introduction to Mere - An Abridged Strengths/Interests Profile 


Strengths _ 

• Walks unsteadily on flat ground 

• Safely negotiates stairs on her bottom 

• Sits for approximately 2 minutes on the floor at group time 

• Joins with other children in songs at group time 

• Sings favourite songs with some words understandable 

• Copies actions of other children in action songs 

• On request will hold out her arms to check spacing between herself and 
another child at group time 

• Attempts to imitate a jump and usually lifts one foot off the ground 
momentarily 

• Uses about 25 single words and several two word phrases 

• Follows simple one-step directions 

• Hugs other children 

• Strong relationship with EC educator Sam 

• EC Educator Pep can sometimes comfort her when Sam is not available 

• Requests favourite books to be read to her, particularly by Sam 

• Will listen to stories 1-on-l for 10 minutes, especially if some of her 
favourite stories are included 

• Points to several pictures in favourite books 

• Finger feeds 

• Beginning to feed self with spoon 

• Beginning to show awareness when nappies are wet or soiled 

• Makes large swirls on paper 

• Holds pencil in tripod grip _ 


Interests _ 

• 3 favourite books - is 
happy to hear these 
stories every day 

• ‘dancing’ to music 

• Painting at the easel, 
particularly when she 
can choose to use pink 
or purple 

• Rolling playdough and 
making ‘cakes’ 

• Slices of apple and pear 


A focus on strengths links into Vygotsky’s concept of the Zone of Proximal Development (Vygotsky, 1962). As in 
Vygotsky’s theory, our planning starts with a clear understanding of what children already know and do. This is done 
through observation of children engaging in their natural and normal environments. We observe children doing what 
they normally do on a regular, ordinary day in the regular, ordinary settings in which they participate. Different 
methods of recording our observations abound (Blaiklock, 2010; Dockett, 2011; Flannery Quinn & Manning, 2013; 
Hallam, Lyons, Pretti-Frontczak, & Grisham-Brown, 2014; Sims, 2011) but the key here is to ensure that we 
document children’s strengths. I suggest (Sims, 2011) that we then need to create a summary of our observations 
which we can do in a strengths/interests profile (see Table 1). 

3.2 Moving on to Children’s Rights 

Once we have a clear idea of children’s strengths it is time to frame our planning in terms of children’s rights. I have 
amended Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs (Maslow, 1970) into a Framework of Rights (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs Reframed as a Hierarchy of Rights 

This framework allows early childhood educators to reframe their thinking to focus on rights. The question to ask at 
each level of the hieracrchy is: how are this child’s rights being met at the moment? Our knowledge of the child and 
family (obtained through discussions in the context of a trusting parent-educator partnership), our knowledge of the 
community and context and our observations of the child all feed into the information presented in the Rights 
Framework. The important element here is that the focus is on what early childhood educators do to ensure children’s 
rights are met, NOT on what children need to learn. This is demonstrated in Table 2. Note that children’s rights can 
be met in a variety of different ways: there is no ONE right way. It is here that we are able to take into account 
cultural, familial and contextual diversity. For example a young Asian child may have his rights for nutrition met by 
his older brother who feeds him. In a western early childhood setting where independence in feeding is usually 
considered a desirable outcome, educators may initially decide that it is important for the child to be able to feed 
himself independently. However, a focus on rights prompts reflection: is the child’s right to nutrition being met? If so, 
are the family satisfied with the manner in which this right is being met? Are we able to meet the child’s rights in our 
service in this way? If older brother also attends the service can he continue in this role (meeting his own rights for 
feeling valued)? It may be that, in consultation with the family, a decision is made that the way in which the child’s 
rights to nutrition are being met at the moment is fine. Alternatively, the family may agree that in the early childhood 
setting it would be useful for the child to be able to meet his rights for nutrition independently, without in any way, 
interfering with how the right to nutrition is met at home. 

3.3 Planning from the Rights Framework 

Once we have identified what it early childhood educators are aiming to achieve to ensure children’s rights are met it 
is time to move on in the planning to organize what it is they actually have to do. Here, in the past we have 
developed goals and objectives for each child. In this planning framework we rather develop goals and objectives for 
early childhood educators: and given the implicit meanings that are associated with the words ‘goal’ and ‘objective’ I 
have chosen to use substitute terms. A ‘Recommendation for Planning’ offers the longer term outcome that addresses 
a way in which a child’s right can be met. This should be broken down into smaller steps, achievable in the short 
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term, and focused on ‘our actions’: what early childhood educators have to do. This is illustrated in Table 3. 

Once we have determined what we are doing, we then identify the specific details of how we will do it. This is the 
level of planning that may change from day to day to week to week as we offer learning opportunities and reflect on 
the child’s participation. Here is where we refer to key principles in planning (Sims, 2011): 

1. Understanding children’s interests will help us plan learning opportunities in which children will choose to 
participate. We do not force children to participate in learning opportunities; rather we create opportunities 
using our knowledge of children’s interests and make ourselves available to scaffold and support their 
participation when they choose to engage, 

2. Given that routines (eating, toileting, dressing, washing etc) take up a lot of time throughout the day, we 
have to find ways to use them to create learning opportunities, 

3. The ways in which we interact with children and scaffold their engagement in an activity, makes the 
difference between learning or not learning, and shapes what children learn when engaging in an activity or 
routine. 


4. Evaluation 

Every time a child engages in an activity or a routine we have identified as a relevant learning opportunity we 
observe. This enables us to determine if that planned opportunity worked the way we thought it might, and that the 
child did learn from participating. We observe to determine if we should repeat that same opportunity or need to 
change to something else. An accumulation of observations will help us understand if the Recommendation for 
Planning that we are working on remains relevant or should be amended. We can go back to our Rights Framework 
and determine if there are now other priorities we should be addressing. 


Table 2. A Rights Framework for Mere 

Level How the child’s rights are currently 

being met 


1: rights to food, shelter, Mere feeds herself with finger 
warmth etc foods 

2: the right to physical Mere negotiates the physical 
safety - avoiding external environment with some risk at this 
dangers and things that point 
might harm: safety, security 
and protection; 


3: the right to love, Mere has a strong relationship with 
affection, care, attention, Sam 
closeness to another person; 


4: the right to feel valued Mere copies other children at group 
and worthy, to be valued by time and in other group activities 
others, to be accepted, which helps her feel part of the 
appreciated and have status; group 


5: the right to realise one’s Mere is using a range of words, and 
potential. Maslow calls this is beginning to point to objects in 
self-actualisation. books 


What early childhood educators 
have to do to ensure rights are met 
(from observations and discussions 
with parents and others) 

Need to be nearby when she is 
using a spoon as she requires 
support to eat sufficient food 

Need to ensure obstacles in her 
walking path are avoidable 

Need to ensure that changes in 
levels (eg stairs) are clearly 
identified in time for her to move to 
her bottom 

Build a stronger relationship with 
Pep so that Mere is not completely 
dependent on Sam to feel safe in 
the EC environment 

Be available to help her find safe 
spacing between her and other 
children before ‘dancing’ or playing 
active games such as “Simon Says” 

Make sure she has exposure to 
interesting books and objects to 
increase her vocabulary 
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5. Conclusion 

For too long our work with young children has taken a deficit approach. This approach positions the child as the 
recipient of adult actions, and national curricula which “inform all stakeholders about what children should be 
learning and doing each stop of the way in their early education systems” (Brown, 2015, p. 237) have not helped 
despite their espoused aim of viewing children as active agents in their own learning. I believe it is important that we 
made a radical shift in the way in which we think about planning learning experiences for children so that we enact 
in our words and our deeds, the principles outlined in UNCROC. I argue that we need to take a rights focus, and 
move the emphasis away from what we think children ought to learn to what we, as early childhood educators, must 
take responsibility for doing to ensure children’s rights are met. When we do this, then we make positive steps 
towards truly making UNCROC a living document. 


Table 3. Planning for Mere 

Recommendation for Planning : for early childhood educators to provide opportunities for Mere to increase her 
control over walking 


Our Actions 
To provide Mere with 
opportunities to 

strengthen leg muscles 


To provide Mere with 
opportunities to 

improve balance 


Strategies _ 

Play “Simon Says” every day this week and include several opportunities to (a) crouch 
down then spring up again and (b) lie on the back doing bicycle movements 
Make sure dancing music is played every day. Provide scarves and offer actions the 
children can imitate (a) jumping up and down with the scarves (b) lie on back with legs 
in the air and the scarf clasped between the feet then wave the scarf back and forth, up 
and down 

Provide the ride on bikes outside (note she particularly likes the ‘shoe’ shaped one) and 
be available to give her a few pushes when she gets on, watch if she gets stuck and be 
available to provide a little assistance 

Make sure dancing music is played every day as above. Provide scarves and offer actions 
the children can imitate (a) move from one leg to the other whilst waving the scarf (b) 
momentarily stand on one leg whilst waving scarf 

When putting on her pants after a nappy change, have her stand on the floor and hold 
adult shoulders (adult crouched down) and balance whilst together you put each leg into 
the pants 

Put out the small portable slide each day this week. Be available to support her in 
climbing up the 3 steps so that she transfers weight from one leg to the other as she 
climbs 


Recommendation for Planning: for early childhood educators to provide opportunities for Mere to build a secure and 
trusting relationship with Pep 


Our Actions 
To provide Mere and 
Pep with one-on-one 
time together 


To provide Mere and 
Pep with opportunities 
to have a good time 
together 


Strategies _ 

Make sure that Pep does Mere’s nappy changes this week. Pep needs to talk with Mum 
first to find out the way Mere particularly likes her nappy changed and what 
games/song/activities they share during nappy changes 

Make sure that Pep is stationed near Mere at meal times so that she is available to help 
scaffold the spoon feeding 

Make sure Pep is rostered on early shifts this week so she can be there when Mum comes 
in with Mere. Spend 5 minutes at the beginning of the day with Mere to help settle her. 
Pep will offer dancing every day this week and encourage Mere to participate by asking 
her to choose the first dance music 

During the morning transition into care, Pep will spend 5 minutes reading one of Mere’s 
favourite stories with her. 

Make sure that either pink or purple paint are one of the choices of paint at the easels this 
week. Pep to join Mere when she goes to the easel and initiate a conversation related to 
Mere’s painting. Make sure this is relaxed and encourage Mere to express her feelings in 
whatever manner she wishes 
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